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saying, that the Government "intended to exclnde both the
Catholics and the Dissenters. Grattan desired above all things
that the country should arm to resist invasion, and at his sug-
gestion a paper was placed in a well-known coffee-house, in which
those who were prepared to volunteer might write down their
names. It was soon, however, found necessary to withdraw it.
c While Grattan's resolution,5 wrote McNally, c lay at the Old
Exchange Coffee-house, a number of Catholics and Dissenters
attended daily to prevent signatures.'l

McNally had specially good opportunities of learning the sen-
timents of Grattan, for he had himself accompanied his friend
James Tandy to Tinnehinch to consult with him about a project
of Tandy for raising volunteers. He found Grattan exceedingly
alarmed both at the internal condition of the country, and at the
prospect of invasion, and exceedingly anxious that a strong
volunteer force should be speedily created. In order to set
the example, he himself joined a small party of cavalry, which was
formed for preserving the peace of his neighbourhood. McNally
reported to the Government, that Grattan declared that the only
wise and safe policy was to revive the old volunteers of 1778,
with their old name, their old principles, and as far as possible
their old leaders and organisation. Such a body, he thought,
would carry with it a weight and a prestige that might repress
disloyalty and anarchy, and it would secure the country against
invasion.2

It will usually be found that men who have borne a conspi-
cuous part in some great outburst of national enthusiasm, under-
rate the subsequent changes that pass over public sentiment, and
imagine that under wholly different conditions the same enthu-
siasm may be reproduced. It is difficult to think that Grattan
can have failed to see that, in the existing condition of Ireland,

1  J. W., Sept. 3, 28, Oct. 1, Dec.     volunteers, he said, would be equal to
8,1,2, 26, 1796 ; Jan. 1, 1797.                  both.   Their appearance would infuse

2  ' Mr. Grattan is of opinion, that     a general spirit, and repress the con-
the salvation of the country depends     vulsions of the lower orders.     The
on the immediately calling out the    latter would look on the volunteers
old volunteers, to appear under arms    as friends;   they consider the yeo-
on the old establishment and prin-    manry as enemies.     If the Dublin
ciples.   Government, he thinks, will    volunteers are called out, Mr. Grattan
act  unwisely in   not   adopting the     will appear as a private, or in any
measure.  The yeomanry will be found     station his friends may please to call
inadequate to repel an invasion and    him.'   (J. W., Jan. 31, 1797.)
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